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December 2010 


President's report 


n December 2005 | noted that we had been in our "new' 
home in the Friends of the Geelong Botanic Gardens 
meeting rooms for nearly a year and that the Friends had 
just celebrated their 20th anniversary. This year marks the 

Friend's 25th anniversary, and they are planning a 
community festival in the Gardens on last weekend in 
January. All the groups who share the meeting rooms and 
have activities in the Gardens have been asked to 
contribute. As this will be prime tourist season, it will be a 
wonderful opportunity to showcase not just the Gardens, 
but the many and varied activities that groups such as 
ours contribute to the life of Geelong. It will also be an 
excellent opportunity for us to start celebrations for our 
50th anniversary. 


Put the date in your diaries now—it will be important for 
the Club to be well represented! Keep your eyes open for 
more details of this event. 


And speaking of our 50th ... we have one volunteer so far 
to help organise a dinner/luncheon event for current and 
past members. We would like a small committee to help, 
so if you can assist please let me know. We have also 
been making progress on collating past records, and have 
identified the gaps in our holdings of our Newsletters, 
which are important for notes on excursions and other 
activities conducted by the Club in the past. Please see 
the list on page 14, and if you can fill any of these gaps, 
let Rob Ganly or Lorraine Phelan know as soon as 
possible. 


Summer reading... 
Hopefully Santa will be providing something to fill those 


Tonight... 


... ls Member's Night and supper. 


...Deborah Evans 


relaxing few days after the Christmas rush, but what more 
could one want than a bumper edition of the Geelong 
Naturalist! This month's contributions are even more 
varied than usual, and show just how busy, and 
observant, many of our members are. It should make you 
want to get out and explore, but for the stay-at-homes, 
there's a chance to get and read the Eco book group book 
for March, or catch up on some of the books you didn't get 
to read during 2010. 


And other activities... 

You should of course have Saturday 15 January in your 
diaries already (for those not heading up to the high 
country camp) which is the half-day excursion to the Bluff 
at Barwon Heads. The bird group has a January meeting 
(20th) and mid-week excursion (27th), and if you are 
feeling particularly energetic, contact Trevor Pescott to be 
on his list for volunteers for fauna surveys. With our new 
harp traps for bat surveys we will be able to provide an 
increasingly comprehensive picture of the local 
‘inhabitants’. January will be busy! 


Finally, on behalf of the Committee, I'd like to wish you all 


a very happy and safe Festive Season and look forward to 
seeing you in the New Year. 


A Happy Christmas to you all! 


There is no meeting in January. At the February meeting... 


... Tim Fletcher will be talking about storm water. 


GFNC website 


Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, invertebrate etc.) can be 
emailed to the GFNC email address or phoned to Barry Lingham 
(5255 4291) so that they can be incorporated onto the site frequently. 


GFNC Web page: hittp://home.vicnet.net.au/~gfnc/ 


e-mail address: gfnc@vicnet.net.au 


Members are encouraged to arrive early at general 
meetings. 

The room will be open at 7.15 p.m. to allow members to 
chat to other members and visitors. 


The photo on the front cover, by Craig Morley, is of an Owlet Nightjar at 
Wooloomanata. 

The photo on the back cover, by Lorraine Phelan, is of Austral Bear's-ear 
Cymbonotus preissianus at Moggs Creek. See full report on p. 8: 





Great Otways Thismia Hunt (GOTH) 2010 


L ast year our GOTH Melbourne Cup weekend started with a 
cracking thunderstorm. This year the forecast was for a 
major rain event moving across Victoria—enough to deter all but 
a small, determined group of GOTHers who met on Saturday at 
the Blanketleaf car park above Lorne. 


After lunch huddled in raincoats round an undercover picnic 
table, Trevor Pescott led us down the familiar track back to the 
site where we had successfully uncovered last year's rare 
Thismia rodwayi specimens. These were the first ever recorded 
in the Otways, writing the GFNC firmly into the State's botanical 
history. 


Once again, after a short period on hands and knees, the group 
uncovered the tiny red wart-like heads of this minute flowering 
plant hidden under the leaf mulch—three in the same sites as 
before, and three more just short distances away. And while 
there wasn't the same high excitement as last year, there was 
steady satisfaction as we confirmed several aspects of a genuine 
Thismia site. GOTH 09 hadn't just been a fluke. 


While the threatened heavy rain didn't eventuate, a steady 
drizzle made photography difficult (except under Phil Watson's 
much-appreciated umbrella) and by mid-afternoon the damp 
group headed back to the cars for a cuppa. Those staying at 
Barramunga Cabins and Yaugher negotiated the slushy unmade 
roads back through the forest, ready to remove much wet and 
muddy gear. 


On Sunday, after a brief meeting in the rain with Trevor at the 
appointed time, it was agreed to call off the formal excursion 
when no other GOTHers appeared. The three of us 

remaining spent a quiet day, armed with cameras, exploring the 
Forrest area once the rain eased up. Bald Hill had been pointed 
out by Trevor as an interesting site following a controlled burn 
last autumn, and the Grass-trees were flowering dramatically. 
Small birds were busy feeding on the tall flower spikes, lush 
lichens were sprouting strange fruiting heads, and several 
dramatic slime moulds had appeared on the wet burnt ground. 


Back in Geelong the following week, with the Thismia site now 
confirmed, it was time to contact the Herbarium in Melbourne to 
see about formal specimen collection. Neville Walsh, the Senior 
Conservation Botanist at the Royal Botanic Gardens, eagerly 
accepted an invitation to be taken to the site, and the following 
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...Rosalind Smallwood 


Friday accompanied Trevor and me back down the familiar 
Blanketleaf path. 


This time the weather was friendly, and we watched as Neville 
meticulously removed one fragile flowering plant for the RBG 
collection and then cut some tiny stem specimens to be sent to 
Thismia researcher Vincent Merckx in Berkeley, California. Dr 
Merckx is examining the DNA of Thismia species discovered in 
various parts of the world, with a particular interest in checking 
their mycorrhizal relationship with specific fungi.* Coincidentally, 
he had contacted Neville just a few days before our GOTH 
weekend, asking about the possibility of obtaining some Thismia 
plant material from Victoria. We can assume he is now a very 
happy man, and look forward to seeing the GFNC (and Trevor) 
given an international academic credit for our club discovery. 


* The Californian research points to the Glomus genus of fungi 
being the mycorrhizal link for Thismia plants. According to the 
fungi team at the Melbourne Herbarium, the Glomus fruit is 
probably a small truffle—so GOTH fantasies of being easily able 
to locate future Thismia rodwayi populations by searching for 
recognisable ‘toadstool’ caps have gone out the window. And 
sniffer dogs are unlikely to be welcome in a national park! 





Neville excavating a Thismia plant. 





Safely stored. 
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Out and about 
Gastrodia, a Christmas celebration 


f Walter Burley Griffin had had his way in 1918, there would 

now be a Canberra suburb called Blandfordia, between 
Yarralumla and Red Hill. He envisaged several suburbs named 
after Australian wildflowers but the proposal was scrapped in 
favour of eminent men such as Edmund Barton and Alfred 
Deakin. Blandfordia, also Known as Christmas Bells, have 
spectacular red and yellow campanulate flowers that bloom in 
time for the festive season. Two species occur in New South 
Wales and one in Tasmania, but Victoria seems to have missed 
out. 


Our local Christmas bells are much less showy but have a 
delicate beauty. They are rarely called by that name even though 
they may flower at Christmas time. Gastrodia was coined by 
Robert Brown when he described the genus in 1810 because he 
thought the flowers were pot-bellied (Gk. gastrodes). There are 
about 50 species worldwide, growing in Africa, Asia, New 
Guinea, New Zealand and Australia. Until recently Victoria had 
only one species, Gastrodia sesamoides, but in 1991 Geoff Carr 
described the taller variant as G. procera, and David Jones 
described a third new taxon from South Australia, G. vescula, a 
smaller plant, which occurs near Portland. 


All three are commonly known as ‘Potato Orchid because of their 
large starchy tuber, or 'Cinnamon Bells' because of the flower 
colour—cinnamon brown with white tips or possibly because of 
their spicy fragrance which is released on warm days. The metre 
-tall G. procera may have 75 bell-shaped flowers hanging, all 
crowded together, near the top of its dark brow sturdy stem, 
which is always upright. G. sesamoides grows only half as tall. 
lts stem is slender and it hangs its head until its widely-spaced 
flowers gradually open. The flowers are really upside-down; the 
wavy-edged dorsal sepal lies underneath because the flower 
hangs down; the labellum is above the column and both hide 
away inside the tubular bell. 


It is a pity we can't see the pretty labellum more easily. It has a 
white frilly edge, and two dark yellow divergent and convergent 
ridges running along it and a mass of golden calli near the tip. 
One would think that it was designed to lead an insect towards 
the sticky stigma at the base of the column. It has been claimed 
that G. sesamoides is self-fertilising and G. procera is fertilised 
by a small native bee. Why then do both species have that 
alluring perfume? Not for the benefit of humans you may be sure. 
Orchid pollen is not loose; its waxy grains are held tightly 
together by the alkaloid viscine and sit on filaments which bind it 
to a sticky pad, the 'viscidium'. There is usually an anther cap, 
which prevents self-pollination. 


It is possible that both methods of pollination are used by both 
species. If the bells are bumped the anther cap may detach and 
pollinia can fall straight on to the flower’s own stigma. The 
filaments of some orchids can dry up if the flower is not visited by 
an insect. The Sun Orchid Thelymitra pauciflora, which has no 
specialised labellum and only opens on sunny days, is visited by 
native bees but can also manage to pollinate itself without them. 
Next time you find a gastrodia in flower, please check it for 
insects. 


Gastrodias cheat insects in other ways. They produce 
pseudopollen on the labellum, a white mealy material made up of 
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... Valda Dedman 


old or broken labellar hairs. Itis rich in starch and protein and 
provides a food reward for a foraging insect which might 
otherwise consume the tightly packed pollen mass or secrete it in 
a hive. This type of food mimicry can be very specialised, 
attracting only one species of insect. Look carefully at those little 
brown bells; Exoneura bees are said to be their pollinators. 


Exoneura are Reed Bees, slender black bees less than 8 mm 
long. Some species have a red abdomen. They nest inside dry 
pithy twigs in plants such as raspberries and blackberries or in 
the dead fronds of tree ferns. 


There’s more to gastrodias than meets the eye. They are 
perennial plants that like to grow in leaf litter in open forest and 
woodland, and after flowering they die down to a large starchy 
tuber, that looks a bit like a kidney potato, or a Jerusalum 
artichoke. This was roasted and eaten by the local aborigines 
and is said to taste like watery beetroot. It is also claimed that the 
western district tribes found the tuber by searching for bandicoot 
scratchings, although it may have been the tasty bulbs of the 
Bulbine Lily known as puewan that were being sought. 
Bandicoots are known to dig for truffles and have a wide and 
opportunistic diet. 


The withered flowers may hang on the stem for some time. If 
pollination is successful, a seed capsule will develop, another 
thing to look out for this summer. Although the flowers are 
pendulous, the capsules are erect. Each may contain a million 
microscopic seeds which are released into the air. As with all 
orchid seeds, they have no endosperm (food reserve) to assist 
them with germination, and must develop a symbiotic 
relationship with mycorrhizal fungi which supply the necessary 
nutrients. 


But there is more to this Christmas story. Gastrodia have no 
leaves or green parts, so cannot photosynthesise and must 
parasitise others for their food, which they store underground in 
that edible tuber. All orchids need fungi to complete their life 
cycle; gastrodia needs its fungus for its very survival—to provide 
its essential carbon which it cannot manufacture for itself. 
Various myciobionts have been suggested for G. sesamoides, 
including Fomes and Mycena and recent studies suggest that it 
could also be Marasmius. Joseph Hooker had it all wrong when 
he described the plants in the Companion to the Botanical 
Magazine volume 20. He thought they grew out of ‘the decaying 
roots of the Stringy Bark (Eucalyptus robusta)... being attached 
by a bundle of thick fleshy fibres to the base of the tree whence it 
derives its nourishment’. We now know that the gastrodia's tuber 
has three different types of cell; the first, or host cell where the 
fungal hyphae invade and grow rapidly, the second, which 
digests the fungus and the third, where the resultant products are 
stored for later use. 


G. sesamoides, and various subspecies, also grows in New 
Zealand. The Maoris called it huperei or perei and believed it 
was not a plant of the earth but a supernatural being. Magic 
properties have also been attributed to gastrodia in Asia. 

The Asian species, Gastrodia elata, has been used for centuries 
in herbal medicine to 'calm the liver’. It has tiny flowers and the 
stalk turns reddish as it ages, giving the plant its ancient Chinese 
name, chijian (red arrow). Later it was named tian ma, or 


heavenly hemp (the stems are fibrous). G. elata is associated 
with the parasitic tree fungus Armillaria mellea. The tubers are 
cultivated in China and used as food, steamed or in soups with 
chicken and duck. As medicine, it is currently used mainly for 
treating headache, hypertension, and neurasthenia (weakness- 
fatigue) and was traditionally used to treat epilepsy and other 
convulsions. Synthetic gastrodin in tablet form has also been 
developed. 


Although its growing requirements are so specialised, Gastrodia 
sesamoides (as it was named at the time) has become 
naturalised in South Africa, where it was accidentally introduced 
in 1944. Two new Gastrodia species have recently been 
described from northern Africa, G. rwandensis (on 6 October 
2010, collected in 2005 in Nyungwe National Park) and G. ballii 
in Mozambique and Zimbabwe. New species are still being found 
throughout Asia, especially in China and Vietnam and the 
species are constantly being revised. Some may be under threat 
from logging of tropical forests. 


How often have you seen either of our two local 'Christmas 
Bells'? They can only be found in the summer months; their 
brown colour makes them blend into their surroundings, and the 


shorter G. sesamoides, especially, is often overlooked and may 
be a victim of habitat clearance. The tall G. procera often grows 
at the base of Mountain Ash, but it is also found in the drier 
Brisbane Ranges. 


| have no photos to share with you and one of the best Christmas 
presents | could have would be finding Cinnamon Bells in flower 
this season. 


References 
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What else has been seen 


Bird Dung Spider, Belmont 18/11/10, on garage door. It lures 
night-time insects by exuding pheromones. (JH) 





...Lorraine Phelan 


Lizard Orchid, Anglesea, October 2010 (AW) 





Plume Moth Stangeia xerodes, in heathy woodland off 
Flaxbournes Rd, Paraparap, 9/10/10. (LPh) 


af eo "e E J 





Observers: AW, Alison Watson; JH, Joe Hubbard; LPh, Lorraine Phelan 
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What's up 


he full moon on 21 November was a Blue Moon. Of course, 

it didn't look blue at all but by one of the definitions, it 
qualified. The full moon was the third of four full moons in a 
season. 


This particular definition of a Blue Moon apparently comes from 
old editions of the Maine Farmer's Almanac. Naturally, this 
Almanac is not an astronomer's reference, but it gave every full 
moon in a season a different name. It based its classification on 
there generally being three full moons in a season. If a season 
happens to contain four full moons, the third is the Blue Moon, as 
occurred this particular Spring (Autumn in the northern 
hemisphere). The last full moon for the season will be around 21 
December. Wait a minute; isn't December already Summer? 


An old definition of seasons used the periods between Solstice, 
when the sun reaches Its furthest distance in the sky to the north 
or south (the shortest or longest day of the year) and the 
Equinox, when the sun is directly over the Equator and day and 
night are of equal length. Our official dates for the change of 
seasons are almost a month earlier than these events but, even 


..Dean Hewish 


so, the fourth full moon just squeaks into the season by a matter 
of hours. 


However, there is another and more recent definition of a Blue 
Moon, which states that a Blue Moon is the second full moon ina 
calendar month. This was given as the correct definition for a 
Blue Moon in the game Trivial Pursuit and it became established, 
simply because it was easier to remember and quicker to 
describe. The next one of these will not occur until 31 August 
2012. 


What actually constitutes a Blue Moon is really just part of 
folklore, old and new. However, if you happened to notice the full 
moon in November you can feel happy that you saw, in its most 
venerable form, a genuine Blue Moon. 


My information for this article came from http://earthsky.org/ 
tonight/is-the-november-21 -2010-full-moon-a-blue-moon. 


Merry Christmas and a happy New Year everybody (more old 
folklore events). 


What's up above? 


Family Arripidae (Australian salmon) 

There are three species in the family all restricted to Southern 
Australia and New Zealand. Their common names are West 
Australian Salmon, East Australian Salmon and Tommy Rough. 
Salmon is a poor choice of name (except for fish marketers) 
because these fish are not closely related to the salmon of the 
northern hemisphere (Edgar 2005). 


Observation: 11/11/2010 

Three Arripis species with the upper parts of their head above 
the surface at a surf break near Jan Juc. They were just outside 
a breaking set wave (the bigger wave of a ten-minute period) and 
in between a few small patches of floating sea weed about the 
same size as the three fish. They remained like that for around 
ten seconds (at least) and then | moved away. The surf was 
about two foot with a clean wind chop that made the surface 
irregular. 


Were they just having a look at the world above the surface? | 
have seen Yellow-eye Mullet doing the same thing, floating right 


...Craig Jones 


at the surface at Point Addis back beach (from the shore!) 

Early one morning in winter | was surfing a reef break with a 
steep drop off the side into deep water and a Southern Right 
Whale (| believe) had its whole head protruding from the water 
and remained like that for some time; it was only about 50 
meters from me. When | went home | found that this behaviour is 
displayed when the Southern Right Whale wants to look around 
on the surface. The eyes are set low in the head so to observe 
the surface they have to lift their head well above the water. | 
remember seeing a head the size of a small truck. It was quite 
amazing! 


So apparently some of the creatures that live in or visit our 
coastal waters like to look around on the surface and check 
things out. I'm looking forward to summer to go snorkelling and 
check out what happens under the water. 


Reference 
Edgar, G. J. (2005) Australian Marine Life: The Plants and 
Animals of Temperate Waters, Reed New Holland. 


Plant Group 


12 October—Wider Geelong Flora Lecture 

Apologies to those who did not receive notice of the Wider 
Geelong Flora Lecture. It was most informative. Rhys Collins, 
leader of the CCMA's Estuary Management Team, explained the 
work undertaken so far to maintain healthy open estuaries on the 
Gellibrand, Anglesea, Curdies and Barham rivers and the 
Painkalac and Thompson Creeks. An extensive mapping project 
is underway and detailed databases maintained for each 
location. As the Estuary Management Team requires continuous 
liaison with members of the community, people interested in 
those estuaries members are requested to contact Rhys on 5224 
9403 or rhys.collins@ccma.vic.gov.au or at CCMA's Geelong 
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...Dick Southcombe 


Office in Fyans Street West. This is another example of the 
CCMA's effectiveness. 


9 November—Plant Group Meeting 

Natives, distant natives and weeds of local gardens were 
admired and despised following close examination and reference 
to many helpful books in the meeting room's libraries. 


14 December—Picnic Tea 
Meet at 4.00 p.m. the front entrance of Geelong Botanic 


Gardens for a studious stroll before enjoying our end-of-year's 
byo-to-share picnic tea. Non-regulars most welcome. 





Peaflower of the month 
Hardenbergia violaceae 


f the many plants which within these few years have been 

raised from Botany Bay seeds, this is one of the first which 
flowered in this country, and one of the most ornamental; to the 
greenhouse it is indeed an invaluable acquisition ... 
It rises up with a twining shrubby stalk to the height of six, eight, 
or more feet; these multiplying greatly by age, becoming loaded 
with a profusion of purple flowers, growing in racemes, the 
richness of which ts enlivened by the appearance of two green 
spots at the base of the vexillum; for the most part the blossoms 
go off with us without producing any seed vessels; in some 
instances, however, perfect seeds have been produced, and we 
have seen a plant in bloom raised from such in the charming 
retreat of John Ord, Esq., Waltham Green. 
In the nurseries about town, it is known by the name of Glycine 
virens, aname given the plant originally by Dr. Solander...We 
think it highly probable, that in warm sheltered positions, this 
climber might grow in the open ground; to such as have it in 
abundance, we recommend them to make the experiment. 


This glowing description by William Curtis, botanist at Kew 
Gardens, was published in 
1794, in The Botanical 
Magazine where the plant was 
given the name of Glycine 
bimaculata, Purple Glycine. It 
would take another 33 years 
before it was put into the newly- 
described genus Hardenbergia. 


Georg Schneevoogt (1775- 
1871) described it as Glycine 
violacea in Icones plantarum 
rarorum, the Dutch botanical 
work of 1792-1795 with plates 
depicting rare plants cultivated 
in the Voorhelm and 
Schneevoogt nurseries in 
Haarlem with the accompanying 
texts in Latin, Dutch, French and German. It was called Kennedia 
monophylla by Ventenat in his Jardin de la Malmaison 2, 1835, 
an indication that the Empress Josephine grew it. 


Franziska, the Countess of Hardenberg would no doubt have 
been pleased to have such a royal purple flower named for her, 
although the common name of the cultivar ‘Happy Wanderer’ is 
more apt for her brother, Baron Carl von Hügel, who was an 
Australian native plant enthusiast and had a magnificent garden 
of exotic plants near Vienna, which he left to travel the world for 
six years, including two in Australia where he collected many 
‘new’ plants. When he returned in 1836 he set about having his 
collections catalogued and described. It was then the genus 
Hardenbergia came into being, officially described by the 
Englishman George Bentham who contributed to the work 
Enumeratio plantarum on the flora of the Swan River published 
in 1837 by Stephan Endlicher who used Hügel's collections as its 
basis. 


Hardenbergia violacea does not occur in Western Australia. Its 
place there is taken by the trifoliate H. comptoniana; it grows in 
the south and southwest on sandplains and dunes, quite a 





... Valda Dedman 


different habitat from the open stringybark forests and woodlands 
where we might expect to find our eastern species. Until 1985 
only one species was formally recognised from eastern Australia, 
although there have been many variants and revisions of the 
scientific name. Then a plant with trifoliate leaves (like the W.A. 
ones) was newly described as H. perbrevidens from a specimen 
collected in 1961 on the Blackdown tableland in Queensland. 
Ferdinand Mueller had recognised a leaf difference in a 
Queensland specimen; his name for it was Caulinia bimaculata 
var. trifoliata for a plant from the Cape River even further north. 


All these old names give clues about the plant. Virens describes 
its vigorous growth, bimaculata refers to the two little spots at the 
base of the standard, which may serve as a guide to pollinating 
insects in search of nectar (see photo). Monophylla tells us it has 
a single leaf, and of course violacea describes the colour, 
common to all three species. There are, however, both pink and 
white forms available as garden plants, and various shades of 
mauve and purple 'Happy Wanderers’. 


The 'correct' common name is 
Purple Coral-pea, although it is 
sometimes called False 
Sarsaparilla. Boiling up the 
leaves, according to Cribb, 
produces a slightly sweet and 
pleasant drink. The real colonial 
sarsaparilla was another 
climber, Smilax glyciphylla, 
whose leaves were used to 
make a tea and for treating 
scurvy, coughs and chest 
complaints. 


The leaves are ovate to narrow- 
lanceolate, single, alternate, 
quite tough, a smooth dark 
green above and paler below. 
The central vein is conspicuous and the whole surface is covered 
with fine netted veins. Oblong-elliptic flattened pods contain 3-8 
kidney-shaped dark-brown seeds, which need treatment by 
scarifying or boiling water for best germination results. 


Hardenbergia violacea has been recorded in the Anglesea area 
(it could be a garden escapee, as it grows successfully outside 
its natural range). We need to look in dryish open forest to find 
this spectacular peaflower. It occurs from the Brisbane Ranges 
westward and northward and then right across the eastern part 
of Victoria and you will find it in many gardens. It flowers mostly 
from August to November. 


References 

Cribb, A.B.& J.W. (1975) Wild Food in Australia, Collins, Sydney. 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion report 
Portarlington Sewage Ponds, Thursday 28 October 2010 
...Gordon McCarthy 


F ifteen enthusiastic birdos met our leader, Peter Bright, on a After a cuppa we drove to the southern end of the ponds where 
sunny spring morning at 9 a.m. Peter provided access tothe we were afforded the highlight of the day, a pair of Wedge-tailed 
Eagles harassing a pair of immature sea-eagles right over our 
heads. The wedge-tails were folding their wings and diving at 
speed, then rolling over under the young sea-eagles with claws 
extended. While we watched, a pair of Brown Goshawks circled 
above, while higher up were a pair of Swamp Harriers. A very 
exciting ten minutes! 


facility and, after parking, we walked to the north end of the 
ponds but only a pair of Australian Shelducks, a Pacific Black 
Duck and a Musk Duck were to be seen. Lots of other choices 
for waterfowl after good winter rains! But it was pleasing to hear 
Growling Grass Frogs calling from two locations. 


Bronze-cuckoos were vocal as were wattlebirds in the flowering 
eucalypts along with New Holland Honeyeaters, Superb Blue- 
wrens, Rufous Whistlers and one immature Golden Whistler. 


Our thanks to Peter for making it possible to visit this great area, 
and also for his leadership and pleasant company. 


Bird list, compiled by Peter Bright 


Musk Duck 

Australian Shelduck 
Pacific Black Duck 
Spotted Dove 

Little Black Cormorant 
Australian Pelican 
Australian White Ibis 
Straw-necked Ibis 
Royal Spoonbill 
White-bellied Sea-eagle 
Whistling Kite 

Brown Goshawk 
Swamp Harrier 
Wedge-tailed Eagle 
Nankeen Kestrel 








Masked Lapwing 

Galah 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
Crimson Rosella 

Eastern Rosella 
Red-rumped Parrot 
Horsfield’s Bronze-cuckoo 
Shining Bronze-cuckoo 
Superb Fairy-wren 
White-browed Scrub-wren 
Yellow-rumped Thornbill 
Brown Thornbill 

Spotted Pardalote 
Striated Pardalote 
Yellow-faced Honeyeater 
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White-plumed Honeyeater 
Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater 
Red Wattlebird 
White-fronted Chat 

New Holland Honeyeater 
Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 
Golden Whistler 

Rufous Whistler 

Grey Shrike-thrush 
Olive-backed Oriole 

Dusky Woodswallow 

Grey Butcherbird 
Australian Magpie 

Grey Fantail 

Willie Wagtail 


Little Raven 
Magpie-lark 
Eurasian Skylark 
Little Grassbird 
Silvereye 
Welcome Swallow 
Common Blackbird 
Common Starling 
Common Myna 
Red-browed Finch 
House Sparrow 
European Goldfinch 
Common Greenfinch 
58 species 





Top: Immature White-bellied Sea-eagle 
Below right: Club members at Portarlington 


Below left: Royal Spoonbill 


Photos: Gordon McCarthy 


‘Lord Howe Island—you wouldn't change a thing’: Barry & Bernie Lingham 
Bird Group meeting, 18 November 2010 


n July 2010, Barry and Bernie Lingham visited Lord Howe 
Island and discovered it to be a beautiful and interesting 
holiday destination. 


The island is roughly 10 km long and 2 km wide and is the 
remnant of a 7 million year old shield volcano. It is situated at the 
convergence of currents, warm from the north and cold from the 
south, which produces an extremely rich marine environment. 
The island has the most southerly coral reefs in the world. It is a 
World Heritage listed site because of its unique biodiversity and 
scenic beauty. 


The island has a permanent population of around 350 and 
tourists are limited to a maximum number of 400 at one time. 
The settlement area is about 1.5 km square. Much of the 
remainder of the island is a conservation area and much of the 
surrounding ocean is Marine National Park. 


Lord Howe Island was never inhabited by Polynesians. It was 
first discovered by Lieutenant Henry Lidgbird Ball, commander of 
the First Fleet ship, Supply, in 1788, while en route between 
Sydney Cove and the penal settlement of Norfolk Island. For 
many years it was used by passing boats as a source of birds, 
eggs and fresh water. The first permanent settlement on the 
island was established in 1834. It is now part of New South 
Wales, administered by the Lord Howe Island Board. 


Sailors visiting the island found that the birds were very trusting 
and easily killed, so the island was over-exploited for food. 
During the 19th century the Large Booby (described in 1788), 
White Gallinule (a stocky, white form of the genus Notornis that 
includes the Takahe of NZ), White-throated Pigeon (an endemic 
subspecies of the Metallic Pigeon of the Pacific zone) and Red- 
fronted Parakeet (an endemic subspecies of the Red-fronted 
Parakeet of the Pacific zone), were all rendered extinct by 
human activity. 


During the 20th century, the following species became extinct: 
the Lord Howe Boobook, Vinous-tinted Blackbird (Ouzel), Lord 
Howe Fantail, Lord Howe Gerygone, Robust White-eye and Lord 
Howe Starling. These extinctions came about through the 
deliberate introduction of animal pests; pigs (late 18th century), 
goats (late 18th century), cats (mid 19th century) and an 
accidentally introduced pest, the black rat (June 1918). The pigs 
ate birds and eggs, while goats destroyed the undergrowth that 
gave protection to nesting areas. Cats greatly reduced the 
numbers of land birds. Rats alone caused the extinction of five 
species of bush birds from the island, while Masked Owls, 
introduced to try to eradicate the rats, probably led to the 
extinction of the Lord Howe Boobook through competition. 


Remaining indigenous bird species are the Lord Howe Woodhen, 
Lord Howe Pied Currawong, Lord Howe Golden Whistler and 
Lord Howe Silvereye. By the late 1970s, there were less than 30 
Lord Howe Island Woodhens on the island. The birds were 
confined to the summit regions of its two mountains (Mount 
Gower and Mount Lidgbird). In 1980, three healthy pairs of 
woodhens were brought down from Mount Gower by helicopter 
to a breeding facility. They began laying eggs a few weeks after 
arriving. The eggs were cared for by both parents, and then were 
put in an incubator for the last week before hatching. By 


...Dean Hewish 


late1980, 15 healthy chicks had been hatched. The second stage 
of the project began in 1981, when two pairs of the captive-bred 
birds were released in an area under the cliffs of Mount Gower. 
Surveys had shown that this was the best site for a new 
woodhen colony. The birds survived and by 1984, 82 woodhens 
had been released. The breeding facility was closed because the 
birds were breeding successfully in the wild. Meanwhile, feral 
pigs and wild cats had been removed from the island, the feral 
goat population had been significantly reduced, and domestic 
cats were being phased out. 


The meeting of the cold southern currents and the warm northern 
waters produces rich fishing grounds in the region of Lord Howe 
Island, providing a rich environment for seabirds. In addition, the 
many small islands near Lord Howe Island provide excellent 
breeding sites. Although the weather was not ideal, Barry and 
Bernie were able to take a boat excursion to Balls Pyramid, the 
remaining peak of another ancient volcano, and were able to 
observe several interesting species of seabirds. One important 
local seabird seen was the Providence Petrel. This species 
probably bred exclusively on Lord Howe Island after the Norfolk 
Island population had been eliminated by sailors. A small 
breeding population was discovered off Norfolk Island in 1985. 
These days, it nests on the rainforest covered slopes of Mt 
Gower and Mt Lidgbird. The birds arrive in March and are seen 
wheeling around the mountain slopes. They will drop out of the 
sky to investigate loud calls made by people and are so tame 
that they can be picked up by hand. The Kermadec Petrel was 
recorded nesting on the southern mountains by Roy Bell in 1914. 
It is usually only seen near Balls Pyramid where it currently 
breeds. Two colour phases occur; the light phase and the more 
common dark phase. In flight, these birds show a distinctive 
‘silver flash’ on both wing surfaces. The Black-winged Petrel was 
first recorded off Lord Howe Island in the 1940s and the first 
breeding of the species on the island was noted in 1971. This 
species nests in burrows and has probably benefited from the 
removal of cats, pigs and goats. The birds arrive in November, 
with eggs laid in January. Flesh-footed Shearwaters are 
abundant on Lord Howe Island during the breeding season and 
nest in burrows wherever there is sandy soil, particularly in palm 
groves. They form large rafts offshore in the late afternoon 
before crashing into the treetops to land in the twilight. Wedge- 
tailed Shearwaters are not as common as Flesh-footed 
Shearwaters and tend to nest on the eastern side of the island, 
close to the settlement area, or on the offshore islands. The 
adults return in late August. Little Shearwaters also breed on the 
island. They are smaller than the other shearwaters and have 
white underparts and black upperparts. They nest in burrows on 
several smaller islands and sometimes on the main island. White 
-bellied Storm-Petrels breed at Roach Island, Balls Pyramid and 
Muttonbird Island. Eggs of this species are laid from late 
January. Early reports noted their nesting on the main island. 
Masked Boobies are the largest seabird to breed near Lord 
Howe Island. They need open areas to breed so they can take 
off into the wind. This species nests from June to February on 
several islands in the vicinity of Lord Howe Island, including Balls 
Pyramid. 


Barry was lucky to see a rare vagrant. He noticed a large bird 
that must have been a Lesser Frigate Bird, seldom recorded on 
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the island. On the trip to Balls Pyramid, there was another 
unexpected visitor, a Wandering Albatross. 


Red-tailed Tropicbird were seen flying in the vicinity of Balls 
Pyramid, where they nest. They are graceful fliers that perform 
stunning courting flights. 


Sooty Terns nest in large numbers at Mt Eliza and other grassy 
places. Common Noddies and Black Noddies all nest on Lord 
Howe Island. Common Noddies make rough nest structures atop 
a bush, while Black Noddies often nest in melaleuca trees. Grey 
Ternlets make a rough nest on a cliff face. They are around all 
year and fishermen follow them, as they are attracted to schools 
of Kingfish. They can often be seen passing by at Muttonbird 
Point on Lord Howe Island. Delicate White Terns do not even 
bother with a nest, but lay directly onto a groove on a branch ina 
tree. First breeding of this species on the island was recorded in 
1968. 


Migrant waders regularly visit Lord Howe Island. At low tide, 
most waders feed on the exposed seagrass beds and mud near 


North Bay. At high tide, many of the waders feed on the mown 
grass verge of the airport. Species seen were: Bar-tailed Godwit, 
Ruddy Turnstone, Golden Plover sp., Whimbrel and Double- 
banded Plover. 


Most small land birds were wiped out by rats. Some new species 
were introduced, such as Common Blackbird and Song Thrush. 
Other land bird and waterbird species seen were: Black Duck, 
Mallard and hybrids, Nankeen Kestrel, Masked Lapwing, White- 
faced Heron, Australian White Ibis (rare), European Goldfinch 
(rare) and Purple Swamphen. 


Barry's interesting and well illustrated report of their holiday 
inspired many members of the audience to consider a trip to Lord 
Howe Island. 


Barry thanked Geoff Jones (www.barraimages.com.au) for 
providing him some of the many inspirational photos that he used 
in his presentation. 


GFNC excursion report 
Aireys Inlet and Moggs Creek, 21 November 2010 


W e knew we were in for a special day when Margaret 
showed us was a swathe of Tiger Orchids Diuris sulphurea. 


We had met our guide, Margaret MacDonald, and several other 
local residents, at Aireys Inlet and driven to Hopkins Street where 
she led us on to private property. As well as the Mantis Orchids 
we were shown flowering Chocolate Lilies, Bluebells, pennyworts, 
Lomandra filiformis, Dianella admixta, Dianella brevicaulus and 
Dianella sp. aff. revoluta, Caladenia tentaculata, Microtis unifolia, 
Scaevola, several Senecios and Lagenophora. Butterflies 
fluttering low over the shrubs and herbs and an Olive-backed 
Oriole calling continuously made our visit to this delightful area 
even more memorable. 


After a cuppa at Moggs Creek Picnic Ground we walked the 
Moggs Creek Circuit Track. It's only a short track but it took us 
quite a while—standard behaviour on a Field Naturalist Club 
excursion. Margaret had provided each of us with a plant 
checklist, developed over the last 20 years for that particular track, 
so we had fun ticking the boxes. By the time we had completed 
the circuit we had ticked off most of them and were able to add 
several species to the list—Notched Onion Orchid Microtis 
arenaria, Caladenia tentaculata (in numbers at in one spectacular 
patch), Poranthera microphylla, Pelargonium inodorum, Senecio 
minimus, and Wahlenbergia multicaulis. The sunshine highlighted 
the new copper-coloured leaves of banks of Common Rasp-fern 
Doodia australis. Daisy-bushes and Pomaderris and Dusty Miller 
were covered in white or cream flowers, there were many 
flowering Variable Plantains Plantago varia Hairy Pennyworts 
Hydrocotyle hirta and Stellaria pungens Prickly Starwort in the 
undergrowth, and we found highlights such as the Austral Bear's 
Ear Cymbonotus preissianus, Button Everlastings Helichrysum 
scorpioides and Slender Speedwell Veronica gracilis. 


Dave searched for insects and there were a few birds as well. 


It was wonderful to have the company of Margaret MacDonald and 
Neil Tucker who willingly shared their knowledge of their ‘patch’. 
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...Lorraine Phelan 





Photos: Dave King 


Birds: Brown Thornbill 
Gang-gang Cockatoo Red Wattlebird 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoo Golden Whistler 
Crimson Rosella Grey Fantail 


Shining Bronze-Cuckoo 
Fan-tailed Cuckoo 
White-throated Treecreeper 
Superb Fairy-wren 


Pied Currawong 
Eastern Yellow Robin 
Olive-backed Oriole 


Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
Wooloomanata and You Yangs, 25 November 2010 


...Craig Morley 
leven hardy souls ventured forth on the much anticipated After this, seven keen explorers thoroughly enjoyed some ‘beaut 
excursion to Wooloomanata Station, private property along bird-watching' near the Information Centre, where nesting Tawny 

Hovell’s Creek, to the west of the You Yangs. Frogmouths, an Olive-backed Oriole, Little Lorikeets, Purple- 
crowned Lorikeets and Sacred Kingfishers (excavating a nest 


After steady overnight rain there was a glimmer of hope as the hollow) were just some of the highlights. 
rain stopped while we assembled in the car park on Sandy Creek 
Rd. The group did have satisfying views of Rainbow Bee-eaters (An Owlet Nightjar was seen at Wooloomanata on earlier 


and Restless Flycatchers in the plantation. Alas, as the group occasion. See photo on front cover.) 
crossed the fence to Wooloomanata the light shower, which had 
commenced half-way through the plantation, became heavier... In the end 48 species were recorded—see table for more detail. 
and heavier. The decision was made to return to the cars. Areas and approximate times: 
#1 Plantation 0900-1030h. 
We adjourned to the dryness of the verandah of the You Yangs #2 Wooloomanata 1000-1015h 
Information Centre, where the majority of the group enjoyed #3 You Yangs Information Centre 1030-1330h 
morning tea, while the rain eased and then stopped. B=Breeding 


Common Name {4 |2 [3 [Notes _ 


Common Bronzewing One bird heard and seen near Information Centre 

Tawny Frogmouth One bird roosting in dead sapling near information centre barely 1m off ground. Second bird on nest 
with at least one nestling. (B) 

Straw-necked Ibis Small numbers in skeins flying over to SSE 

Galah Several noted. 

Long-billed Corella Heard, identified by 3 note call. 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo Several noted. 

Musk Lorikeet At least one small flock. 

Little Lorikeet Two, possibly four, birds heard and seen. 

Purple-crowned Lorikeet Numerous, at least 30. Some loafing and preening on high exposed branches after rain. 

Eastern Rosella Several noted. 

Red-rumped Parrot Heard at Wooloomanata. Several parties at Information Centre with recent fledgling. (B) 

Horsfield's Bronze-Cuckoo One calling. 

Laughing Kookaburra One heard briefly. 

Sacred Kingfisher A pair making repeated visits to freshly excavated hollow in Eucalypt. (B) 

Rainbow Bee-eater Seen perched in plantation near the fence and heard on Wooloomanata. 

White-throated Treecreeper Heard. 

Brown Treecreeper Heard. 

Superb Fairy-wren Several noted. 

White-browed Scrubwren One noted near dam. 

Weebill Several noted. 

Yellow Thornbill Several noted. 

Yellow-rumped Thornbill Heard. 

Spotted Pardalote Heard in plantation and several seen and heard near Information Centre, including two birds in different 
localities flying from hollows in the ground. (B) 

Striated Pardalote Several heard. 

Yellow-faced Honeyeater Several heard. 

White-plumed Honeyeater Numerous and vocal at each site. 

Red Wattlebird Numerous and vocal at each site. 

New Holland Honeyeater Numerous. 

Black-chinned Honeyeater Heard several times. 

White-naped Honeyeater One bird heard. 

Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike Several heard and seen. 

Crested Shrike-tit A male on high bare twigs calling. Displaying(?) 

Rufous Whistler Several heard. 

Grey Shrike-thrush Numerous and vocal at each site. 

Olive-backed Oriole At least one bird heard and seen. 

Dusky Woodswallow Several birds noted. 

Australian Magpie An almost complete eggshell found on the ground near the Information Centre. (B) 

Grey Fantail At least one bird heard and seen. 

Willie Wagtail Several seen and heard. 

Little Raven A flock of at least 30 along Sandy Creek Rd. 

Restless Flycatcher At least two vocal and active birds at these sites. 

Magpie-lark Heard at these sites. 

White-winged Chough At least two adults attending a nest with young. (B) 

Jacky Winter Several heard. 

Scarlet Robin Heard on western edge of plantation. 

Eastern Yellow Robin Piping call heard. 

Welcome Swallow Several. Two active nests under verandah of Information Centre, one with four very well developed 
nestlings and a second with younger nestlings. (B) 

Common Blackbird One heard calling near Information Centre after rain. 


Species tally for each area. aler Total: 48 spp. 
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This month 


B otanically speaking this month was about as bountiful as 
you could get. There were times when the spectacle before 
you obliged you to stop and smell the roses. 


No roses here but massed everlastings, white and yellow, which 
advanced into the distance. Scattered through it were patches of 
pea flowers with their vibrant colours, yellow through to red. This 
was a roadside ‘garden’ which overflowed into the adjoining 
bush—just off the Geelong—Ballan Road. Up at Newstead, on a 
rocky knoll, lightly treed, we found this natural garden with a 
display of numerous blue Scented Sun Orchids, Hooded 
Caladenias, many bluish-mauve Chocolate Lilies standing in 
serried rows and much, much more. 


Stop and smell the lilies! 


| must be suffering from digression. | reckon | got lost 
somewhere among the flowers. The plan for "This Month’ was to 
feature some of our encounters with reptiles, which were in the 
main, quite involuntary. 





Still, it was wildflowers, Dotted and Yellow Sun Orchids, that led 
us up the hill to this fine specimen of a Common Blue Tongue 
Lizard. Now | reckon it was about one and a half boots in length 
which makes it the longest I've ever seen. Unmoving, and well- 
camouflaged, it pretended not to be there as do most of its 
fellows. We respected its space knowing full well that if it felt 
threatened it would react abruptly, standing tall, body inflated, 
mouth agape displaying a menacing blue tongue and hissing 
loudly—quite convincing for some! 


Imagine you're in thick heathland and you stoop down to get up 
close to a Bearded Orchid and you see this head. 
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..Joe Hubbard 


Well it gave this fellow quite a start. Of course it belonged to a 
Stump-tail Lizard—the one with the abbreviated tail. 


On their daily walk along the Murray River my Echuca 
‘correspondents’ saw two Tiger Snakes entwined and so 
‘involved’ and ‘entranced’ that their presence was ignored. 
Mating, | thought, then what about two males in dispute? | must 
have read somewhere that they sort things out without using 
deadly force. It's a wonder that the intruders were not detected 
as snakes have reasonably good eyesight, smell with tongue and 
feel vibrations through body. That's one reason you don't see too 
many of them. 





It was at Cape Conran where we called in on this cute lizard 
whose home was a substantial hollow stump with sea views. It 
was shedding its skin by scraping against the jagged edge of its 
doorway. Have you ever come across the shed skin of a snake? 
It is sloughed off just like rolling off a sock—ending up inside out. 


Remember that Echuca fox? This time it was up a tree in the 
front garden—cheeky beggar! By the way, I'm no fan of foxes— 
they shouldn't be with us. And foxes are partly to blame for the 
decline of a lot of our creatures, including reptiles. Add other 
things too, such as loss of habitat, predation by cats and dogs, 
indiscriminate killing and road kills—sounds familiar doesn't it! 


And speaking of threatened species. | got this report from 
Cameron. Caught in the headlights was this little creature, brush 
tail held high, bounding along the gravel road. After a short 
distance it left the road, jumped on to a tree trunk and stopped. 
Cameron didn't know it at the time but he had seen a Brush- 
tailed Phascogale*. Not many trees around, said Cam. For an 
animal dependent on tree hollows this is not good news. And 
then there are predators, fires, fuel reduction and foxes. 


And now is the time to acknowledge the work of the few 
dedicated and hardworking members who keep the 'ship' running 
smoothly. Your efforts are truly appreciated. As for me I'll join the 
others on the deckchairs. 

Cheers! 


* Seen Tarrengower School Rd, East Treloar Bay, Cairn Curran 
Reservoir. 


Reptile and amphibian (Herpetology) report 
... Trevor Pescott 


Marbled Gecko 1 07/11/10 |North Geelong, found between a polystyrene box and wall. Geckoes 
haven't been seen there for several years, but were formerly quite 
abundant. About 2004, 5 were found in the one day when bricks were 
being moved. 
McCoy’s Skink 1 30/10/10 |Blanketleaf Picnic Ground near Lorne, found in deep leaf litter during the | AW 
GOTH search for Thismia flowers. 
Garden Skink 28/10/10 |Eumeralla Camp area, trapped in funnel and pit traps. 


Garden Skink aay 09/11/10 |Branding Yard area, You Yangs; 2 appeared to be fighting. Wt | 
Blotched Bluetongue Lizard a 28/10/10 |Eumeralla Camp area, trapped. 


Blotched Bluetongue Lizard 06/11/10  |Basking in dappled shade on Delaneys Road at Barwon Downs. During 
November, we have 5 reports of these lizards being run-over apparently 
while basking on both gravel and bitumen roads. 


Mountain Dragon pn 28/10/10 |Eumeralla Camp area; this is the Anglesea form of the lizard. PHM | 


Tree Dragon (Jacky Lizard) 2211/10 You Yangs, Branding Yard area; one was on a Golden Wattle at eye-level | EWt 
but beautifully camouflaged. 

Eastern Brown Snake 28/10/10 | You Yangs, about 1.5 m long, it moved into a stone wall near the 
Information Centre. 


Eastern Brown Snake 


02/11/10 |Floating Islands Reserve, Stony Rises; both were under sheets of 
corrugated roofing iron. One was an adult, the other an immature 
individual with a dark brown head. 
1 22/11/10 |Jan Juc beach; as reported in the Geelong Advertiser, it was alive but 
apparently unwell with barnacles covering part of its body. It was taken to 
the Melbourne Aquarium for treatment. 
Pobblebonk Frog 28/10/10 | Eumeralla Camp area, caught in funnel trap. PHM | 


Pobblebonk Frog =] 19/11/10 | Serendip Sanctuary, heard calling from the North Arm billabong. 
Striped Marsh Frog 12/11/10 | Yaugher, found at night. 


Victorian Smooth Froglet 30/10/10 |Otway Ranges, many calling during the day from a fire dam beside the TP 
Benwerrin-Mt Sabine Road near Mt Cowley. 


Observers: AW, Alison Watson; GL, Grace Lewis; PHm, Peter Homan; EWt, Echidna Walkabout tours; TP, Trevor Pescott. 


Leatherback Turtle 





Harp traps 


he Club has just taken delivery of two harp traps designed to catch the various species of bats that occur in the Geelong region. 
We will use them now that the weather has become warmer at night, and over time we should gather some useful data on which 
species are here. 


Mammal trapping—Jan Juc 


4—7 November 2010 
GPS 55 264199E, 5751935N, altitude 38m, DSE Permit No.10005048 


J an Juc Coast Action Group is working to protect and restore 
the coastal grasslands between Ocean Boulevard and the 
cliff-top. 


lt is, botanically, a diverse and very interesting area with well 
over 100 plant species already recorded. On Sunday 7 
November, the group held a 'Whack-a-Weed' day when 
members worked at weed removal, and this trapping exercise 
was Carried out to demonstrate the use of the Elliott traps, and 
determine mammals whichwere found at the site. 


The central point of the site is Bird Rock Lookout, high on the 
cliffs above the ocean shore. There is no beach access here, but 


... [revor Pescott 


there is a gravelled cliff-top walk that is very popular with walkers 
and joggers. The path is fenced on both sides, as are the 
connecting paths from the main road and the car park. 


The vegetation includes an as-yet un-named daisy-bush (Olearia 
species 2), prostrate Prickly Moses Wattle (Acacia verticillata var 
ovoide), Coast Pomaderris, Coast Beard-heath, Cushion Bush, 
Seaberry Saltbush and Moonah to mention just a few of the 
shrubs. There are several native grasses including Coast 
Tussock-grass and Kangaroo Grass, as well as Coast Sword- 
sedge, Common Onion Orchid and mats of Coast Fan-flower 
currently in bloom. 
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We set 30 small Elliott traps over 3 nights (90 trap-nights), in 3 
transects each with 10 traps. 


Nos 1—10 were set between the main path and the edge of the 
cliff, south-west of the lookout, where there are some small 
Moonahs, stunted beard-heath, pomaderris and Thyme Rice- 
flower as well as fan-flower, various grasses and weeds. 

Nos 11—20 were along the inland side of the path north-east of 
the lookout, where there were low-growing saltbush, 
pomaderris, beard-heath, Prickly Moses Wattle, sword-sedge 
and grasses. 

Nos 21-30 were south-west of the car-park access road, across 
an area of grassland with scattered beard-heath shrubs. 


Bait: peanut-butter, golden syrup and oatmeal. 
Weather: fine, mild. 


Results: 
Swamp Rat Rattus lutreolus 3 male, 3 female. 
House Mouse Mus musculus 6. 


(Although there were large areas of the grasslands that had the 
burrows, tunnels and earth mounds typical of Swamp Rat 
activity, these appeared to have been in dis-use as vegetation 
was beginning to grow through the disturbed soil.) 


Other mammals: 
Short-beaked Echidna Tachyglossus aculeatus—extensive, 
recent diggings particularly on the cliff-top. 


Reptiles: 
None seen. 





Birds: 


Nankeen Kestrel 
Peregrine Falcon 


New Holland Honeyeater 
Australian Magpie 


Pacific Gull Little Raven 
Galah Pied Currawong 
Crimson Rosella Magpie-lark 


Welcome Swallow 
Common Blackbird 
Common Starling 


Rufous Bristlebird 
Yellow-rumped Thornbill 
Singing Honeyeater 
Little Wattlebird 

Red Wattlebird 


Thanks to lan Edwards who provided a plant list, showed me 
over the site and helped set the traps, and Luke Hynes for 
assistance in collecting the traps. 


Trevor Pescott, Fauna Study Group. 


Next surveys 


A number of surveys will be carried out over the next two months 
using the Elliott traps, reptile funnel traps, PixController cameras 
and the two new harp traps. 


The timing of these activities will depend on the weather and will 
not be planned more than a week or two ahead. 


If anyone would like to be advised when and where they are to 
be held, please tell me and | can forward an email or other notice 
to you. 


Mammal trapping—Floating Islands Reserve 


23—260 November 2010 
GPS 54 709955E, 5753349N, altitude 136m. DSE Permit No. 10005048 


his is the second trapping at the Floating Islands Reserve, 

and the third in the Stony Rises. For the summaries of 
previous exercises, see Geelong Naturalist vol. 46, no 4, August 
2010 and vol. 46, no. 5, September 2010. 


Twenty small Elliott and four cage traps were set in a single 
transect west from Hawks Nest Road; there is dense exotic 
grass growth in the depression between rocky outcrops so we 
placed most of the Elliott traps as close to the outcrops 

as possible, while the cages were set at the western end of the 
transect where there were some bandicoot-like conical 

holes in the soil. 


Bait: peanut butter, honey, oatmeal and pistachio oil. 
Weather: cold, some showers of rain, occasional sunshine. 


Results: 

Dusky Antechinus Antechinus swainsonii 16 (6 males, 9 female, 
1 not recorded). 

Swamp Rat Rattus lutreolus 1 (weight 110 gm). 


The Dusky Antechinus were obviously animals just independent 
of their mothers; the females weighed between 28 and 40 gm 
(average 33 gm), and the males between 37 and 45 gm (average 
41 gm). 
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... [revor Pescott 


Other mammals: 

Short-beaked Echidna—one seen on the main highway 
26/10/10, also diggings noted. 

Koala—several seen. 

Eastern Grey Kangaroo—few seen. 

Black Wallaby—several noted. 

European Rabbit—an extensive warren, perhaps disused, at the 
trapping site. 


Herps (reptiles, amphibians): 

Eastern Three-lined Skink Bassiana duperreyi—one seen, sun- 
basking. 

Eastern Striped Skink Ctenotus robustus—one found under a 
slab of rock. 

Black Rock Skink Egernia saxatilis—two near old cottage. 

Southern Water Skink Eulamprus tympanum ssp?—two noted 
among rocks near the edge of the lagoon at the old cottage, 
but we are uncertain which sub-species they are. We will 
check next time we are in the area. 

Garden Skink Lampropholis guichenoti—several seen. 

Eastern Bluetongue Lizard Tiliqua scincoides—one seen near 
old cottage. 

Eastern Brown Snake Pseudonaja textilis—an adult was seen 
sun-basking at the trapping site, and an adult and a brown- 
headed juvenile were found under sheets of corrugated 
roofing iron at the old cottage. 


White-lipped Snake Drysdalia coronoides—one found under a 
sheet of corrugated roofing iron near the old cottage. 

Mainland Tiger Snake Notechis scutatus—one seen briefly near 
the old cottage. 

Striped Marsh Frog Limnodynastes peronii calling from the 
lagoon near the cottage. 

Common Froglet Ranidella signifera—calling from the lagoon 
near the old cottage. 


Thanks to Parks Victoria for permission to carry out the trapping, 
Donna McMaster of DSE for reference data, Frances 

Grundy, Lorraine Phelan, Polly Cutcliffe, Grace Lewis and Craig 
Jones for assistance in setting and collecting the traps. 





Adult White-lipped Snake, Floating Islands Reserve. 
Photo: Trevor Pescott 





Immature Eastern Brown Snake, Floating Islands Reserve. Adult Eastern Brown snake, Floating Islands Reserve. 
Photo: Trevor Pescott Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Mammal Atlas additions 
Southern Brown Bandicoot 27/10/10 | Eumeralla Camp area, trapped. 


Southern Brown Bandicoot 25/11/10 | Peterborough, feeding beside the road in the morning after heavy rain. 


21/11/10 | You Yangs, an adult with a dependent young. 


28/11/10 | You Yangs, female with a joey poking its head from its mother’s pouch. 
Common Brushtail Possum | 1 28/11/10 | You Yangs, in an old nest-box attached to a Red Gum; the box was 
battered with the lid pushed in but the possum had apparently found it 
satisfactory. 
Sugar Glider 1 26/11/10 | Stony Rises, in Manna Gum woodland behind the Stonyford Hall; it TP 
was seen emerging from a tree hollow just after sunset. 
Chocolate Wattled Bat 4 26/11/10 | Stony Rises; three species of bats had been caught in harp traps by TP 
Matt Gibson of the University of Ballarat in the Manna Gum woodland 
behind Stonyford Hall. 


Lesser Long-eared Bal 26M 0 
Large Forest Bat 11 =| 26/11/10 | As above. S TP 


| As above. o I OTP 
Lesser Long-eared Bat 12 28/10/10 Eumeralla Camp area, 2 males and 10 females caught in harp traps as | PHm 
part of an on-going study. 
|; Bush Rat S Rat 28/10/10 | Eumeralla Camp area, 7 males and 3 females, trapped. 


Sema 28/10/10 | Eumeralla Camp area, included 3 females, trapped. 


| Brown Rat S Rat 1 | 03/10/10 | Barwon Heads, road-killed on bridge under construction. 


e Fox = 1/10 | Birregurra, road-killed; this was one of several young foxes found killed — 
on local roads about the same time. 


Feral Cat CT 1 | 30/10/10 _| Birregurra, road-killed. 
03/11/10 | You Yangs, a ginger-and-white adult seen on the Big Rock Track. 


Observers: EWt, Echidna Walkabout Tours; PHm, Peter Homan; TP, Trevor Pescott. 
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You Yangs Koala update—rediscovering Vegemite! 


W e become very fond of our Koala friends in the You 
Yangs. Every one is so individual, with special 
idiosyncrasies that will never be seen in another koala. So it's 
heartbreaking when a familiar old fella is displaced from his 
home by a new, virile stud. It’s nature, of course, and we have to 
accept that it is necessary to the health of the species. But 
sometimes there is a silver lining to the cloud! 





Vegemite was dominant male at Big Rock T rack for three years. 
At first, he didn’t like our attention one bit, but over time he came 
to tolerate us, in a rather grudging way. He would look down his 
aristocratic nose at us, flare his nostrils and return to sleep. He 
shared his home with gorgeous females Mary, Cloud and Aris. 
Life was good. 


...Janine Duffy 


But it never lasts—along came Anzac in May 2009. He was 
young, very fit and looking for a palace big enough to fit his 
ambitions. He checked out Merle's home on three occasions in 
Autumn 2009, and either rejected it, or was escorted out by big- 
boy Merle. Next stop was Vegemite's house, and this he liked. 


Over three months Anzac moved in on Vegemite. We don’t know 
whether they fought, or battled by bluff, but by August 2009 
Vegemite had had enough. He left Big Rock Track and returned 
to the area he had occupied in 2006 before he took Big Rock 
Track off Tim Tam, the previous dominant male. 


But Vegemite couldn't let go of his hard-won home, and returned 
in early October. Maybe he was missing Mary, his beautiful 
partner of three years. Maybe he had one last try at beating 
Anzac. But, after one last visit on 25 October 2009, he left the 
area entirely, and was next found 3.5 km away to the east, 
outside of the You Yangs Park. He was carrying a few new 
scars. 


We thought it was the last time we would see our old friend. 


A year later,11 November 2010, we rediscovered Vegemite on 
East Boundary Track in the eastern portion of the You Yangs 
Park. At first we couldn't believe it. But when you know 
somebody that well, their face is imprinted on your memory. His 
nose pattern (our method of identifying individuals) is still the 
same. He has even more scars, but he is looking very well. 
We've since seen him three more times, so we think he has 
made this area his new home. He has a few lovely ladies 
hanging around too! 


We have always wondered what happens to males after they've 
been displaced. Some probably die from fight injuries, others 
might travel long distances looking for a home. Some possibly 
stay nearby, but in sub-optimal habitat. The strong ones, like 
Vegemite, may succeed in becoming dominant male a second 
time in another area. He Is just one example, but what a great 
opportunity to monitor one male’s ongoing progress! 


If any of you see any koalas around the East Boundary Track 
area we would really appreciate photographs, GPS or map 
location, date and time. Thankyou! 


We need your help 


A: the years roll on our old records become more and more 
precious! This is a plea, particularly to our senior citizens 
who were involved in the Club in the 1960s and 1970s, to search 
your old files to see if any of the following Newsletters can be 
located and added to our archives, to be transcribed into a format 
that will allow further research into the many aspects of the Club 
during our history. 


Trevor Pescott and Dick Southcombe have provided access to 
their extensive early copies for which we are truly appreciative, 
but to construct a full set we desperately need the following: 


Missing News-sheets (single page, two sided) 
1963: June, October, November, December. 
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...Rob Ganly 


1966: No. 16 April 

1969: No. 47 February 

1970: No. 61 April; No. 62 June 

1971: No. 69 February; No. 77 October; No. 78 
November 

1973: No. 99 October 

1974: No. 108 August 

1975: No's 118-123 (July-December) 

1976: No's 124—134 (February—-December) (may be 
single page or up to an 8 page issue) 

1977: No. 139 June (may be single page or up to an 8 
page issue) 

1979: No. 159 April (8 page issue) 


Remnant vegetation and native animals 


observed in the Freshwater Creek—Paraparap area 28 October 2010 
...-Lachlan Chenery 


he list of species on the pages following was recorded via References: 
observations made when walking along-side three native Australian Plants Society Maroondah (2001) Flora of Melbourne 
remnant vegetation areas on the roadsides of Grassdale and Third Edition, Hyland House, Melbourne. 
Giddings Roads. Being situated on the roadside, it can only be Beilby, G. Shoebridge, B. Carland, F. Dennis, C. & Jackson, A. 
assumed that the owner is Vicroads, and the Managers are (2006) Salt Tolerant Plants of the Western District RAMSAR 
Vicroads and the Surf Coast Shire cooperatively. Lakes, Printworks, Melbourne. 
Blood, K. (2002) Environmental Weeds: A Field Guide for SE 
Whilst the findings on the pages following are considerable for Australia, Bloomings, Melbourne. 
the application of both conservative and flexible conservation Lamp, C.A., Forbes, S.J., & Cade, J.W. (2001) Grasses of 
purposes, it was evident that there is extensive damage to the Temperate Australia: A Field Guide, CH Jerram & 
protective moss layer and weed infestation of these areas. Associates, Melbourne. 
MacDonald, M. (ed) (2009) Flowers of Anglesea and Aireys Inlet, 
It is also recognised on the 28 October 2010 that the two areas Inverted Logic, Melbourne. 
on Grassdale Road were slashed. Further, it has been observed MacDonald, M. (2002) Environmental Weeds: Invaders of our 
since the start of October 2010 that rabbits have been more Surf Coast, Adams Print, Geelong. 


evident than usual throughout Freshwater Creek and Paraparap. Mayfield, E. (2006) Flora of the Otway Plain and Ranges 
Volume 1: Petaloid Monocotyledons, Linton Press, Geelong. 
The intention of this report is to instigate immediate maintenance Simpson, K., and Day, N. (2004) Field Guide to the Birds of 


in the interest of preserving the biological integrity and ecological Australia, 7th Edition, Penguin Books, Camberwell. 
function of these native remnant vegetation areas as soon as Zborowski, P. & Storey, R. (2010) A Field Guide to Insects in 
possible. Australia, Third Edition, Reed, Sydney. 


Giddings Road, close to the corner of Grassdale Road, at a mid-section Grassdale Road, opposite a pine tree close 
Giddings and Flaxbournes Roads to the corner of Willowhite Road 


Bryophytes 


Moss present, relatively thick and continual in Moss present, but only in small amounts and 
many places. not very visible. 


Austral Bracken Preridium esculentum [| CSCS 
Tree cover or surrounding trees 

Po Silver Wattle Acacia dealbatassp.dealbata | 

pO | Blackwood Acacia melanoxylon | Blackwood Acacia melanoxylon  _ | 

Po | Golden Wattle Acacia pycnantha |, Golden Wattle Acacia pycnantha 

a E Acacianpavacdoxa | 
Herbs and Shrubs 


Common Everlasting Chrysocephalum Common Everlasting Chrysocephalum Common Everlasting Chrysocephalum 
apiculatum apiculatum apiculatum 


Wood-sorrel Oxalis exilis Wood-sorrel Oxalis exilis 


Pale Sundew Drosera peltata ssp. auriculata oe | Pale Sundew Drosera peltata ssp. auriculata 


J irra specs. Vary brani 
Jagged Fireweed Senecio biserratus ÁÁÁÁ a I IIa) 
Button Everlasting Helichrysum scorpioides | O 
Bidgee-widgee Acaena novae-zealandiae a 


Common Beard-heath Leucopogon virgatus :— | 
P fk 
Soft Crane’s-bill Geranium potentilloides var. 
osc ere UCC tC ;:SC:C“‘(‘SSCiS 
_ TTT yy 


Kidney Weed Dichondra repens | o O 
| Small Poranthera Poranthera microphylla | S o O 
| Common Flat-pea Platylobium obtusangulum__ | Common Flat-pea Platylobium obtusangulum | — _  — y äăë 


P| ironing Bossiaea Bossiaea postaa | 
[S™~—CSOSCOCCCCC‘(‘#”NCC#~*Cié#P icky Teatreée Leptospermum continentale[SSSCSC~—SCSCS 
[™~—“*CS™C™C™CC*dS*SSlender Knotweed Peericaria decipiens | CSC~—“‘~*S*S*~*~*~*—~—“‘“‘~*~*~*~*—‘—*~*~C~‘~S~S~*Y 
TT O O S Comon Raspwon Gonocarpus teragys,”_ [| CCS 
DOO o o N Cranberry Hean Astroloma humifusum — 
Lilies 


Black-anther Flax-lily Dianella admixta Black-anther Flax-lilly Dianella admixta Black-anther Flax-lilly Dianella admixta 
Common Fringe-lily Thysanotus tuberosus P| Common Fringe-lily Thysanotus tuberosus 
Milkmaids Burchardia umbellata a | 
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Graminoids and Grasses 


Kangaroo grass Themeda triandra Kangaroo grass Themeda triandra Kangaroo grass Themeda triandra 


aristiglumis aristiglumis aristiglumis 
[el | aR 
elegantissima 
a a 
caespitosa 


-pong hei Plume srass Dichelachne crt __ -hair Plume-grass Dichelachne crinita 
| Small Grass-tree Xanthorrhoea minors Grass-tree Xanthorrhoea minor 


Wattle Mat-rush Lomanadra filiformis ssp. Wal Wa Ris ose Eee OI Mat Rush Lomandra filiformis ssp. Waa a aa a S Mat Rush Lomandra filiformis ssp. 
coriacea coriacea coriacea 


Many-flowered Mat-rush Lomandra multiflora Many-flowered Mat-rush Lomandra multiflora Many-flowered Mat-rush Lomandra multiflora 
ssp. multiflora ssp. multiflora ssp. multiflora 


Thatch-straw Sedge Gahnia radula Thatch-straw Sedge Gahnia radula Thatch-straw Sedge Gahnia radula 
Common Rapier-sedge Lepidosperma filiforme Common Rapier-sedge Lepidosperma filiforme Common Rapier-sedge Lepidosperma filiforme 


concavum concavum 
LC o O | 
tortuosum 
| Cort Sword-rush Lepidosperma gladiatum__| 


Sea Rush Juncus krausii Sea Rush Juncus krausii GH. tf @§ 2s Um 
Pale Rush Juncus pallidus 
Tiny OF Coarse Club-rush Isolepis marginata 


Figure 1.01: Vegetation identified at Grassdale and Giddings Roads on 28/10/2010. The above table contains personal observations, and then 
confirmation within [APSM 2001] and [MacDonald, M 2009]. 





| MontereyPine Pinusradiata o | Monterey Pine Pinus radiata | 
|_Sheoak Allocasuarina torulosa o S O 
| Giant Honey Myrtle Melaleuca armillaris | Giant Honey Myrtle Melaleuca armillaris | 
|_Sweet Briar Rosa rubiginosa _ o o | Sweet Briar Rosa rubiginosa _ _ | 
|_Cherry Plum Prunus cerasifera Ao e O 
Se ee 

Three-cornered | Three-cornered Garlic Allium triquetrum | Allium | Three-cornered Garlic Allium triquetrum | 


Bulbil Watsonia HST WASTE IO meriana var. 
em oo 


po Capeweed Arciothecacalendula __ _ | 

ir et ryt 
| Gor Ulexeurcpaeus sid 

EE rr ——— 
|_Quaking Grass Briza maxima | Quaking Grass Briza maxima __ (S O 
|Great Brome Bromus diandrus | Great Brome Bromus diandrus _ __ J S O 
| Toowoomba Canary-grass Phalaris aquatica | O o o O 


|_Panic Veldt Grass Ehrharta erecta OOO o G 
pO | Caterpillar Grass Paspalum dilatatum | Caterpillar Grass Paspalum dilatatum _ | 
— m min sss 
Baty Grass Crtesion marina — —ćě | 


Damage Observed [Personal Accounts 
Burrowing damage to the protective layer of 
moss, likely to be from rabbits. 


[i Damage to flowers of grassland plants from Damage to flowers of grassland plants from 
mowing/slashing, 1.5 m in from the road edge. mowing/slashing, 1.5 m in from the road edge 


Vehicle damage to the protective layer of 
moss, likely to be from car-drivers who perform 
‘U-Turns’. 


Figure 1.02: Threats, and the state of the Protective Bryophytic Layer 





Wildlife and insects 


Orange Potter-wasp Abispa splendid, 1—2 resting on Milkmaids. 

Ichneumon Wasp Lissopimpla semipunctata, on Milkmaids. 

Hover Fly, Family Syrphidae, hovering above Milkmaids. 

Odonate (Dragonfly or Damselfly), body 4 cm in length, coloured dark brown, visiting grasses. 
Musk Lorikeets 
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Butterfly report 


...Valda Dedman 


N ow it's time for the Brown butterflies, and several different 
species have been seen: Common Brown males, a Varied 
Sword-grass Brown, and Forest Browns in the forest. It can be 
quite difficult to sort out the species. The Sword-grass Brown 
comes in many variant subspecies of colour and markings in 
coast and tableland from southern Queensland to the Otways and 
its larvae always feed on some sort of the sword-grass Gahnia, 
with the preferred species locally being G. sieberiana, the 
beautiful Red-fruit Saw-sedge. 


Forest Browns like tall eucalypt forest; the males fly swiftly and 
erratically and may perch high up, whereas the females keep 
closer to the ground and flutter and bob along. Females look 
similar to males, but have broader wings and the three white dots 
may be more pronounced (see photo). The larvae feed on various 
Poa grasses. 





Observers: BL, Barry Lingham; CJ, Craig Jones; LPh, Lorraine 
Phelan; VWD, Valda Dedman A female Forest Brown, Moggs Creek. Photo: Bernie Lingham 


17/11/2010 | Wandana Heights Several in garden. Very active, rarely settling LPh 
20/11/2010 | Anglesea, No. 2 Rd, 4km | 1 male, appeared darker than 7. abeona abeona, | CJ 

w of Distillery Ck junction | the ‘local’ subspecies, bright sunny day 
21/11/2010 | Moggs Creek several (GFNC excursion) BL, LPh 


20/11/2010 | Anglesea, Breakfast Ck 1 male in woodland, 11 a.m., bright sunny day 
Rd 


21/11/2010 | Aireys Inlet & Moggs Ck several (GFNC excursion) LPh 

24/11/2010 | North Valley Rd, Highton | 1 male flying in garden. 11 a.m., warm, humid 

02/12/2010 | North Valley Rd, Highton | 1 malein garden, 10.30 a.m., very warm & humid 
h E (i LA 
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Black Swan family flotilla. 


Portarlington Lagoon, 
04-xii-10. 





Photo: Dave King 
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Snippets from the past 


Newsletter 172 June 1980 

An extract was read from the /nvestigator, which told that the 
G.F.N.C. was formed in 8 June 1880, and the first excursion was 
to Buckley's Falls. 


Excursion-news Sheet #41 July 1968 

Poem Origin? 'l am only a little sparrow, A bird of low degree, My 
life's of little value, But there is 'One' who cares for me’. “Again | 
appeal for some one to help me”, says our President - the rest of 





Bird Observations 


...Rob Ganly 


the poem is urgently required and also the name of the poet. 
(President - Jack Wheeler) 


(Did anyone provide the answer, and can anyone provide same 
to me?) [Here’s your answer Rob—it's amazing what you can 
find on the internet. It's called A Little Sparrow, by Anonymous. 
You can find the full poem at http://www.wrensworld.com/ 
sparrows.htm Editor] 


| Trevor Pescott and our 
President in deep conversation 
==] at Blanketleaf Picnic Ground . 


“sey es 


October—November 2010 


F irstly, an apology to those who submitted observations at the 
November meeting—they have been mislaid and are unable 
to be included in this report. They should be included in the 
February Naturalist. 


This year we have had more than average rainfall, in stark 
contrast to the past decade, and this has influenced bird 
behaviour. The wetter inland areas have enticed many ducks 
away from our area, despite the extra water we now have in our 
lakes and rivers. Very few Banded Stilts and Red-necked Avocets 
have remained in the region, so it was interesting to see a pair 
noted at Lake Corangamite. The filling of Lake Gherang has 
brought Latham's Snipe back to this lake. 


In the You Yangs, this has been one of the best years for a long 
time. It is particularly pleasing to note the breeding records for 
Scarlet Robins, Jacky Winters and Wedge-tailed Eagles. 


Whimbrels are uncommon along the southern beaches, but they 
are recorded now and then in the Black Rock area. One was 
noted at Bancoora recently. A good spot to easily get to see 
waders is on the Ocean grove spit at the Barwon River mouth. 
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...Barry Lingham 


Usually a steady stream of people and dogs files along this 
section of beach, but a fence erected for bridge works has 
restricted access. Many species now roost there; it shows what 
happens when ‘people pressure’ is taken away. Waders seen 
include Bar-tailed Godwit, Red Knot, Red-necked Stint, Red- 
capped Plover and Hooded Plover. Large flocks of Crested Tern 
also congregate there at times. 


Magpie Geese are present around Reedy Lake. The farmers have 
not been considerate this year and they have not planted any 
cereal crops along Old Moolap Station Road for them to feed 
upon. However they may be seen in some of the local paddocks 
at times. 


The following observations are a selection of those submitted. All 
observations will be published in Geelong Bird Report. 


Observers: 

BL, Barry Lingham; BML, Bernie Lingham; BSm, Brett Smith; EWt, 
Echidna Walkabout Tours; GMc, Gordon McCarthy; GT, Graeme Tribe; 
JCrr, Jennifer Carr; JD, Janine Duffy; JN, John Newman; TFI, Tom 
Fletcher; TMc, Tim McKellar; RC, Rob Cowdell; RGa, Rob Ganly 


oes TET [RAR 
about 60 metres east of the Alcoa powerlines. 

Pt Henry. Alcoa wetlands. Adults plus chicks. 2+2; 2+2; w 
2+1; 2+3; 2+1; 2+5; 2+3; 2+4; nest with eggs. 

ppecerorsmeie N E o a E 


Short-tailed Shearwater 5/11/10 Torquay. Between 57W and 58W, opposite the Esplanade. 
Beach-washed birds in various states of decay. Stormy 
weather one week prior. 


Eastern Great Egret ne 0 Serendip. Old billabong. Possibly young birds, perched on a l 
sticks. 


Nankeen | Nankeen Night Heron  — | Heron a hare 21110 | 1/10 Serendip. 


Black-shouldered Kite Pt) 5/11/10 Connewarre. An immature bird sitting on a Se an 
White-bellied Sea-Eagle — 24/11/10 Apollo Bay. Old Great Ocean Road section. EWE 
| Wedge-tailed Eagle == Eagle 3/11/10 You Yangs. Branch Rd; one adult on nest. | | 


Po e eee 
possibly seen as well 

Little Eagle 19/11/10 Serendip. Windermere Bush. Time: 10.15 flying over, light 
a aI 


25/1 251110 | 0 Lake Oe = Ă- 

aoa Re [> —[ rao eran rn aT oT TS — FORT 
a ea oo a Ic 
i I 
me oo a e 


Purple-crowned Lorikeet 21/10/10 Batesford. Private property. Pair feeding fledglings at nest- RGa 
poe hole. Fledglings then flew, but strongly as though they had 
returned to the nest-hole prior to this feed-and-fly. 
ei ae TS a a E 


Shining Bronze-Cuckoo Ei 21/10/10 Batesford. Private property. 
Fan-tailed | Fan-tailed Cuckoo — — é| | Fan-tailed Cuckoo — fje O| 21/10/10 Batesford. Private | Batesford. Private property. RGa 


peee E ERRA] Winchelsea. ERRUN eee Woodland (Trust for Nature). In 
eucalypt at mid-morning. 
peee ME EEN Batesford. Private property. Pair seen entering, leaving & 
feeding at nest-hole in horizontal branch of river red-gum. 
| Rainbow Bee-eater — | Bee-eater | Rainbow Bee-eater =f 20 [amino | You | You Yangs. Big Rock track. Big Rock track. 
[Pe a ee ee ee Batesford. Private property. Adults feeding fledged 
ase av rean aa [RT— 
esas e cin (am a andes 
" 
adults feeding on small hairy caterpillars in the Red Gums. in 
Moorabool river. — 


Ss Butcherbird 16/10/10 Belmont. Rugby St. Has been in vicinity for several weeks 
calling regularly but has since moved on. 

Restless Flycatcher 10/10/10 Winchelsea. Casuarian Woodland (Trust for Nature).Pair JN; TMc 
on nest. 


White-winged Chough al 28/10/10 Serendip. Adult on nest. EWE 
Jacky Winter 2/11/10 You Yangs. Branding Yard Rd area. a) 


23/11/10 You Yangs. Kangaroo Plain, near Black Box Dam 
Lee dA (Branding Yard area) adult flew to nest, sat for a few 
minutes, then flew off foraging again. 
Scarlet Robin 23/11/10 You Yangs. Junction of Toynes, Branding Yard Rds & 
eee [ey Great Circle Drive male feeding 2 juveniles on ground and 
in low branches. 


Diamond Firetail 2/11/10 You Yangs. Branding Yard Rd area; time: 12.07 on ground. 
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Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 


Balyang Sanctuary and environs 
Thursday 27 January 2011 


Leader: Bryant Attwood 


Very few Bird Group meetings go by without an anecdote by 
Bryant of an unusual or rare bird sighting at Balyang, which he 
monitors very regularly. At the excursion at this time last year 
the first birds he showed us were several Baillons Crakes. 


Meet: 9.00 a.m. Balyang Sanctuary carpark, Marnock Road 
Newtown (Melway 451 F8) 


Finish: Midday 
Bring: Binoculars, telescopes, sunscreen, hat, morning tea 
Enquiries: Bryant 5243. 8858 or Polly 5244 0182 


Please note: no excursion in December 


Summer Camp, Falls Creek 


13—16 January 2011 


Following Deborah's ultimatum re volunteers needed to 
organise club camps at our November meeting, Viking Lodge at 
Falls Creek was contacted re availability and costs. Members 
who have attended recent summer camps were advised and as 
a viable number was likely, Lorraine and | advised additional 
members. 


To date, December, twenty-three people have requested 
accommodation and GFNC has paid a deposit; those who have 
not paid please pay our Treasurer $180 tonight (i.e. $45 p/p for 
the nights of 18, 14, 15 and 16 January). 


Linen and towels supplied. BYO food. Arrive after 2.00 p.m 
Thursday 13th. Depart before 9.30 a.m. Monday 17th January. 


Some accommodation still available. 


Contact: Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
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GFNC half-day excursion 
The Bluff, Barwon Heads 
Saturday 15 January 2011 


Leaders: Barry Lingham and a volunteer 
from the Lobster Pot 


This activity will be a less formal day, especially suited to 
members with children or new members of the GFNC. We will 
start by exploring the sand dunes, beach and habitat of the 
Bluff. This will be followed by a special opportunity to see the 
displays and collections of natural history at the Barwon 
Estuary Heritage Centre—the 'Lobster Pot'—which houses 
many historical items as well as aquariums and animal 
specimens. After a picnic lunch beside the beach, we will check 
out the rock pools beneath the Bluff that are part of the Barwon 
Bluff Marine Sanctuary. 


Meet at 10.00 a.m. at Bluff carpark, at the far end of Bluff Road 
off Ewing Blyth Drive. Walk the Bluff circuit along the cliffs 
and then along the nearby sand dune to the beach. Walk 
via the caravan park to the Lobster Pot (on Jetty Road, 
behind the Caravan park offices) where a volunteer will 
meet us at 11.00 a.m. 

Lunch will be eaten at about midday, beside the foreshore 
area near the jetty. It would be possible to purchase lunch 
at the nearby shops. 

12.45 p.m. to 2.00 p.m. Rock pool ramble along the reef below 
the Bluff. We will have a chance to use the three booklets 
issued by the Friends of the Bluff—they cover plants, birds 
and marine life. 

Finish time 2.00 p.m. You may wish to go for aswim 
afterwards. 


Those attending should bring old shoes or waterproof footwear 
for the rock pool ramble. Also bring sun smart clothing, a hat 
and sunscreen, binoculars, lunch and snacks. Note that a set of 
three flights of stairs is climbed when ascending the Bluff from 
the beach. 


Contact Barry Lingham 
52554291 or lingham@tpg.com.au 


Advance Notice—for your summer reading 
Eco book group 
29 March 2011 


The Big Twitch by Sean Dooley 


Mailing roster 
December: Polly Cutcliffe 
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Secretary 
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Minute Secretary 
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Deborah Evans 
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Grace Lewis 
Peter Turner 
Peter Turner 


John Bell 

Barry Lingham 
Bruce Lindsay 
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Peter Williams 
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0438 046 363 g.e.lewis@hotmail.com 
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Editor 
Sub-editor 


Geelong Bird Report 
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Membership Officer 
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Web-master 
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Coming events 


JANUARY 2011 
TBA Summer Wader Count 
13—16 Club Campout: Falls Creek. Leader: Dick Southcombe 
Saturday 2 Day Excursion: Barwon Heads Bluff Leader: 
Barry Lingham 
20 Bird Group: Meeting 
27 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
Special Friends of GBG Event 


DECEMBER 2010 

5 Challenge Bird Count 

7 General Meeting: Members Night 
14 Plant Group Excursion—picnic tea 15 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening 25 January 2011. 


Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or email (Word document or .rtf please). 
Photographs—digital as .jpg (100 to 250 KB approx. if sending by e-mail), slides or prints for scanning 
to the Editor Lorraine Phelan: Iphelan@bigpond.com.au 


DISCLAIMER 
The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions expressed 
in this magazine rests with the author of the article. Please contact the 
Editor if you wish to reproduce any item (e.g. a photograph) from another 
source, so that copyright permission can be sought. 


GFNC meetings are held at Geelong 
Botanic Gardens Friends Room, and 
start at 8.00 p.m. 


The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided that 


acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern 


Park Circuit in Eastern Park. [Melway 452 G4] 
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